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PREFACE 

Beyond  a  short  memoir  written  by  Mrs.  E. 
Bridell  Fox  there  is  no  available  account  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Sarah  Flower  Adams,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  there  has  survived  anything  like  the 
ample  records  which  would  make  possible  an 
adequate  portrayal  of  her  life  history.  The  fol- 
lowing account  brings  together  various  references 
to  Mrs.  Adams  that  have  appeared  in  print  in  later 
years,  and  such  other  information  as  could  be 
obtained  from  various  sources.  The  originals  of 
the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Adams  and  her  sister  Eliza 
Flower  are  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  South  Place 
Chapel,  Finsbury,  E.G. ;  my  thanks  are  due  to  the 
secretaries  of  this  institution — Mrs.  C.  Fletcher 
Smith  and  F.  M.  Overy  Esq.  for  their  sympathy 
and  kindly  interest.  For  information  concerning 
Benjamin  Flower  I  am  indebted  to  A.  S.  Flower 
Esq.,  of  Exmouth,  Devon,  who  has  allowed  me  to 
go  through  many  letters  covering  the  period 
1799-1807,  and  put  at  my  disposal  the  portrait  of 
Benjamin  Flower  which  is  reproduced  in  this 
volume. 

H.  W.  S. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  hymn  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee," 
is  so  widely  known  and  has  gained  so 
wide  a  popularity  as  to  justify  the  expecta- 
tion that  many  of  those  who  have  been 
helped  and  inspired  by  it  will  be  interested 
to  learn  something  of  its  author.  Apart 
from  this  hymn,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others,  the  name  of  Sarah  Flower  Adams 
would  be  almost  unknown,  and,  even  to 
the  inquisitive,  she  would  be  no  more  than 
the  author  of  a  dramatic  poem  the  very 
existence  of  which  has  escaped  the  memory 
of  man,  and  some  few  essays  and  stories 
that  have  shared  a  similar  fate. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible,  nor  would 
it  be  desirable,  to  tell  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Adams  without  giving  some  brief  account 
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of  her  parents  and  of  her  talented  sister 
Ehza.  The  early  home  influence  counted 
for  much;  and  when  that  came  to  an  end 
there  still  remained  a  close  intimacy  be- 
tween the  two  sisters. 

Benjamin  Flower,  the  father,  was  born 
in  1755.  He  was  the  son  of  a  fairly  pros- 
perous "  stationer  and  importer  of  linen 
rags."  In  an  account  of  his  younger  days 
he  recalls  with  satisfaction  the  domestic 
worship,  twice  a  day,  to  which  the  whole 
family  gathered,  and  speaks  of  being,  at 
the  age  of  five,  frequently  impressed  by 
the  sermons  of  Mr.  Edward  Hitchin,  of 
White  Row,  Spitalfields,  where  his  father 
was  one  of  the  deacons  to  the  congrega- 
tion. True,  he  found  no  great  delight  in 
the  Assembly's  Catechism,  preferring  the 
liberality  that  marked  his  father's  con- 
versation. "  That  dry  and  systematic 
Catechism  I  never  liked." 

Mrs.  Flower,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Fuller,  came  from  Fitzharris,  in  Berk- 
shire.^ She  was  one  of  the  ten  children  of 
parents  of  eminent  piety  and  to  her,  in 
part,  was  due  the  atmosphere  of  intelli- 

*  Memorials  of  the  Clayton  Family.     By  T.  W.  Aveling. 
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gence,  mental  culture,  and  vital  religion  in 
which  Benjamin  passed  his  early  home  life. 
Of  the  time  he  spent  at  the  school  of  the 
Rev.  John  Ryland  at  Northampton  there 
is  the  following  note:  "  Religion  was  not 
made  a  task;  we  learned  no  catechisms. 
Mr.  Ryland  was  a  moderate  Calvinist,  he 
might  have  had  a  bigoted  attachment  to 
one  or  two  particular  sentiments,  but  upon 
the  whole,  I  scarcely  recollect  the  man  who 
had  more  true  devotion,  and  extensive 
liberality  and  benevolence."  There  is 
evidence  enough  that  Benjamin  Flower, 
though  brought  up  on  the  tenets  of  the 
Assembly's  Catechism,  was  not  nurtured 
in  an  atmosphere  of  religious  bigotry.  His 
father's  house  was  open  to  ministers  of  all 
denominations.  As  an  apprentice  to  the 
stationer's  business,  he  found  no  great  in- 
terest in  the  work;  he  was  much  happier 
loosening  his  tongue  in  the  company  of 
others,  and  soon  became,  as  he  says,  "  so 
tolerable  a  politician  that  my  father  always 
assigned  me  my  post  in  a  political  debate." 
The  small  money  that  he  had  at  his  dis- 
posal was  spent  in  buying  books  and 
pamphlets  on  the  topics  of  the  day.    At 
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the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  frequently  en- 
gaged in  "  political  squibbing  in  the  news- 
papers." In  1778  he  lost  his  father  and 
found  himself  in  the  possession  of  a  fortune 
of  upwards  of  £4,000,  which,  by  the  end 
of  1783,  he  had  completely  lost  by  unwise 
speculations. 

There  followed  a  period  of  difficulty — 
years  during  which  he  experienced  some- 
thing of  the  hardness  of  life,  and  which  in 
retrospect  he  could  only  regard  with  con- 
siderable bitterness  of  heart.  In,  or 
about,  the  year  1785  he  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  Messrs.  Swale  &  Denny,  of 
Tiverton,  and  spent  half  his  time  travel- 
ling abroad  on  their  behalf.  His  last  tour 
on  the  continent  for  the  firm  was  in  1791, 
and  at  its  conclusion  he  remained  in  Paris 
for  six  months,  where  he  witnessed  some- 
thing of  the  course  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. "  My  sentiments,"  he  writes,  "  on 
that  important  subject  were  shortly  after 
my  return  to  England,  published  to  the 
world  and  most  favourably  received. 
About  the  same  time  my  brother  Richard, 
with  a  few  of  his  acquaintances,  projected 
a  plan  for  my  publishing  a  weekly  news- 
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paper  at  Cambridge."  Forthwith  Ben- 
jamin Flower  became,  and  remained  for 
ten  years,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Cambridge  hitelligencer.  In  this  position 
he  gained  considerable  notoriety  by  his 
pronounced  advocacy  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

The  poet  Coleridge  was  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  during  the  earlier  years  of 
Mr.  Flower's  new  venture.  In  the  spring 
of  1796,  he  started  a  periodical  journal 
entitled  The  Watchman,  that,  "accord- 
ing to  the  general  motto  of  the  work,  all 
might  know  the  truth,  and  that  the  truth 
might  make  us  free."^  After  ten  issues 
this  journal  came  to  an  untimely  end.  In 
the  farewell  to  his  readers,  inserted  in  the 
last  number,  Coleridge  tells  them  the 
grounds  on  which  they  should  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  either  Flower's  Cam- 
bridge Intelligencer  or  to  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine?"  That  Coleridge  and  Flower 
were  known  to  one  another  is  fairly 
certain.  On  April  i,  1796,  the  poet 
writes  to  the  latter  sending  to  him  such 

^  Biographia  Literaria,  chap.  8. 
2  Coleridge.     H.  D.  Traill,  p.  36. 
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numbers  of  The  Watchman  as  have  al- 
ready appeared  with  the  suggestion  "  some 
of  the  poetry  may  perhaps  be  service- 
able to  you  in  your  paper."  He  sends 
also  a  copy  of  his  "  Poems  on  Various  Sub- 
jects," in  sheets  we  may  suppose,  and  asks 
whether  Flower  is  willing  for  his  name  to 
appear  on  the  title  page  as  one  of  the 
publishers.  With  another  letter  written 
some  seven  or  eight  months  later,  Flower 
received  from  Coleridge  his  poem  "  To  a 
Young  Man  of  Fortune,"  with  the  in- 
junction "  the  lines  are  at  your  service."^ 
In  all,  the  Cambridge  Intelligencer  gave 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time,  six  of  the 
early  poems  of  Coleridge. 

In  1799,  Mr.  Flower  was  sentenced  to  a 
fine  and  six  months  imprisonment  in 
Newgate,  for  an  alleged  breach  of  privilege 
in  some  reflections  upon  the  political 
character  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
Whatever  hardships  he  suffered  by  his 
confinement  were  compensated  for  by  the 
friendship  shown  to  him  at  this  time  by 
Eliza  Gould,  a  woman  of  considerable  in- 
tellectual  activity,   with   whom   he   had 

1  Monthly  Repository,  1834,  PP-  <553-*^S4- 
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already  been  acquainted  for  many  years. 
She  visited  him  in  Newgate,  and  corres- 
ponded with  him.^  The  letters,  still  ex- 
tant, show  the  friendship  developing  into 
mutual  affection,  and  so  complete  is  the 
self-revelation  on  either  side  that,  a 
century  and  a  quarter  after  the  letters 
were  written,  one  almost  seeks  justifica- 
tion for  continuing  their  perusal. 

Early  in  1800  Benjamin  Flower  and 
Eliza  Gould  were  married,  and  made 
their  first  home  in  Cambridge.  During 
his  residence  there  Mr.  Flower  had  been 
accustomed  to  village  preaching.  Though 
never  assuming  the  profession  of  a  minis- 
ter, he  was  always  ready  to  assist  his 
ministerial  friends,  v/henever  called  upon, 
and  this  without  distinction  of  party.  The 
particular  cast  of  his  mind  as  regards 
Christian  doctrine  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine, but  in  all  probability  his  sym- 
pathies were  very  largely  with  the  Arian 

*  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  was  one  of  those  who  visited 
Benjamin  Flower  during  his  confinement  in  Newgate. 
Robinson  had  in  1795,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  con- 
tributed to  the  Cambridge  Intelligencer  an  article  in  defence 
of  William  Godwin,  the  author  of  "  An  Enquiry  concerning 
Political  Justice." 
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Christology  that  was  prevalent  in  many 
of  the  churches  of  the  old  dissent  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  At  some  time 
prior  to  leaving  Cambridge  both  Benjamin 
Flower  and  his  wife  were  already  intim- 
ately acquainted  with  Robert  Aspland  who 
became  the  widely  known  Unitarian  mini- 
ster of  the  Gravel  Pit  Chapel,  Hackney. 

In  October,  1803,  Mr.  Flower  preached 
for  Aspland  in  his  pulpit  at  the  General 
Baptist  Chapel,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  the  possibility  of  his  going  to  live  on 
the  Island  was  discussed.  He  was,  how- 
ever, not  convinced  that  a  removal  from 
Cambridge  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  would  be 
advantageous,  however  suitable  to  his  wife 
the  climate  might  be.  *'  You  have  heard, 
I  suppose,"  says  Aspland,  writing  to  his 
parents,  January  2,  1804,  "  that  Mrs. 
Flower  has  been  at  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Everything  seemed  to  promise  us  the  addi- 
tion of  them  to  our  circle  of  friends,  but 
I  believe  they  will  not  settle  in  the  Island. 
House-rent  is  generally  high,  and  the 
distance  from  London,  Mr.  F.  thinks, 
would  be  injurious  to  his  business,  that  of 
general  and  book  printing."     Later  in  the 
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same  year  the  Flowers  moved  to  Harlow, 
Essex. 

In  1805  Aspland,  now  removed  to 
Hackney,  secured  Benjamin  Flower  as  a 
frequent  writer  for  the  Monthly  Reposi- 
tory, a  Unitarian  periodical  which  issued 
its  first  number  in  the  year  of  Sarah 
Flower's  birth;  the  two  men  had  a  wide 
community  of  interest,  and  from  an  entry 
in  Aspland's  diary  we  note  that  the 
Unitarian  editor  was  not  an  unknown 
visitor  to  Harlow. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  Benjamin 
Flower  was  also  acquainted  with  the  Rev. 
Theophilus  Lindsey,  of  Essex  Chapel, 
Essex  Street,  London,  who  has  been  called 
"  the  father  of  Unitarian  churchmanship." 
In  a  letter  written  to  his  wife  in  London, 
dated  November  6,  1805,  Mr.  Flower  says, 
"  Although  I  knew  the  Lindseys  had  a 
sincere  friendship  for  me,  I  could  scarcely 
have  thought  that  they  would  have  felt 
such  a  warm  interest  in  our  affairs  as  by 
your  letter  they  appear  to  have  done.  I 
will  certainly  call  on  them  on  my  next 
visit  to  London." 

Mrs.  Flower  died  in  18 10,  shortly  after 
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the  birth  of  an  infant  son  who  did  not 
survive.  From  a  memorial  notice  by 
Robert  Aspland  we  learn  that  she  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Gould,  of 
Dodbroke,  Devonshire,  and  was  born  at 
Bampton,  in  the  same  county,  in  the 
month  of  May,  1770.  At  an  early  age 
considerable  domestic  responsibility  fell 
upon  her  shoulders;  she  had,  however, 
considerable  mental  powers  and  self- 
education  was  not  forgotten.  As  soon  as  it 
was  possible  for  her  to  leave  home  she 
entered  on  the  first  of  successive  engage- 
ments as  governess  in  private  families. 
At  a  later  date  she  opened  a  boarding- 
school  at  South  Molton,  in  her  native 
county,  where  her  qualifications  soon  be- 
came known,  and  her  manners  attracted 
respect  and  confidence,  but  her  prospects 
of  usefulness  were  blighted  when  her  ad- 
vanced political  views  became  known. 
She  had  "  subscribed  from  the  first  "  to 
the  weekly  publication,  the  Cambridge 
Intelligencer^  with  the  editor  of  which 
she  was,  at  that  time,  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted. The  alternative  was  placed 
before  her,  of  giving  up  the  publication  in 
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question,  or  of  forfeiting  the  support  on 
which  her  school  had  mainly  rested.  She 
preserved  her  integrity  and  retired  from 
South  Molton.  There  ensued  occasional 
visits  to  London,  on  one  of  which  she  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing,  to  her  advant- 
age and  her  pleasure,  some  lectures  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Priestley  to  the  young 
people  of  the  congregation  at  the  Gravel 
Pit  Chapel,  Hackney. 

When,  after  her  marriage,  she  was  living 
in  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Flower  established  a 
"  Benevolent  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Sick  and  Aged  Poor  "  and  was  indefatig- 
able in  the  carrying  out  of  her  duties  as 
secretary  and  visitor.  On  her  early  death 
at  the  age  of  forty  many  were  the  poor  and 
needy  who  sadly  recollected  her  timely 
charities  and  welcome  visits  to  their 
homes.  The  last  six  years  of  her  life  were 
spent  in  Harlow  where  she  made  many 
new  friends  who  were  prompt  to  co- 
operate with  her  in  her  labours  of  love. 

In  1829  Benjamin  Flower  died.  Whilst 
at  Harlow  he  had  put  to  press  a  consider- 
able number  of  reputable  works,  including 
those  of  his  early  friend  Robert  Robinson, 
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the  Cambridge  Baptist.  It  was  here  also 
that  he  issued  the  "  Political  Register,"  a 
monthly  magazine.  In  an  obituary  notice, 
Robert  Aspland,  who  conducted  the  funer- 
al service,  said :  "  Never  was  there  a 
human  being  who  made  more  conscience 
of  truth,  or  was  more  desirous  of  extending 
to  others  the  ample  liberty  which  he 
claimed  for  himself."  His  two  daughters 
were  left  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Fox,  who,  in  a  memorial  sermon 
preached  at  the  South  Place  Unitarian^ 
Chapel,  commented  on  the  fact  that  while 
Mr.  Flower's  mind  was  actively  employed 
on  doctrinal  and  controversial  subjects,  he 
yet  retained  earnestness  and  fervour  of 
devotional  feeling.  "  In  prayer,  at  the 
last,  his  soul  seemed  to  cast  the  slough  of 
age,  and  to  undergo  already  the  renovation 
of  immortality.  Bodily  infirmity  had 
long  rendered  unavailing  his  personal 
attendance  on  the  public  services  of  re- 
ligion, but  his  own  house  was  ever  a  house 
of  prayer,  and  it  was  ever  his  duty  and  de- 
light to  be  a  man  of  prayer."     A  supreme 

*  For  many  years  now  the   South  Place  Chapel  lias 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  "  Unitarian." 
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devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  "  coloured  all  his  feelings,  and 
influenced  all  his  conduct."  Speaking  of 
Benjamin  Flower's  public  influence,  Mr. 
Fox  said :  "  By  his  exertions  the  Cam- 
bridge Intelligencer  was  raised  to  a  rank, 
and  vested  with  an  influence,  to  which 
scarcely  any  other  provincial  journal  has 
ever  attained."  In  his  services  as  a 
preacher  "  there  was  the  same  warfare 
with  hypocrisy,  dogmatism,  and  spiritual 
domination  .  .  .  and  always  the  same  single 
purpose  of  enforcing  religion  as  a  personal 
concern,  and  as  consisting,  essentially,  in 
holiness  of  heart  and  life.  His  labours,  in 
this  capacity,  among  the  villages  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire were  peculiarly  acceptable  and 
useful."  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  how 
the  last  occasion  on  which  this  devoted 
servant  of  the  truth  had  recourse  to  the 
Press  was  several  months  before  his  death, 
when  he  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  all 
dissenting  ministers  to  celebrate  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day  (which  was  to  fall  on  a 
Sunday)  by  proclaiming  from  their  pulpits 
the  great  principles  of  Protestant  Dissent 
and  Religious  Liberty. 
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This  brief  account  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Flower  enables  us  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  influences  that  went  to  the 
moulding  of  the  character  and  disposition 
of  Sarah  Flower,  and  is  the  more  necessary 
owing  to  the  scantiness  of  our  information 
concerning  especially  the  earlier  years  of 
her  life. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox,  born  in  the  year 
1786,  was  minister  of  the  Unitarian  congre- 
gation worshipping  in  the  Baffin's  Lane 
Chapel  at  Chichester  from  1 81 2  till  1817, 
when  he  became  minister  of  the  South 
Place  Unitarian  Chapel,  Finsbury,  Lon- 
don, a  position  which  he  held  till  his 
resignation  in  1852.  By  this  time  he  had 
become  widely  known  as  a  journalist  and 
an  orator.  From  1831  to  1836  he  was  sole 
editor  of  the  Monthly  Repository.  To  the 
Morning  Chronicle  he  contributed  articles 
on  current  politics  and  on  the  drama  in 
which  he  was  profoundly  interested.  He 
devoted  his  attention  especially  to  the 
acting  of  Macready;  "  there  was  for  the 
Chronicle  but  one  Macready,  and  Fox  was 
his    prophet."^     As    one   of    the   leading 

»  The  Life  of  W.  J.  Fox.     By  Richard  Garnett,  p.  231. 
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speakers  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League, 
Fox  became  widely  known.  In  1847  he 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Oldham.  At  the 
election  of  1852  he  was  defeated,  but  re- 
gained his  seat  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  He  was  again  ejected  in  1857,  but 
another  unexpected  vacancy  led  to  his  re- 
election some  few  months  later.  He 
retired  in  1863,  and  died  in  the  following 
year  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  His 
greatest  work  was  done  whilst  still  a 
minister  of  the  South  Place  Chapel,  from 
which  post  he  did  not  retire  till  he  was 
already  sixty-six  years  of  age.  His  varied 
interests  brought  him  into  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  many  of  the  most  notable  of 
his  contemporaries. 


CHAPTER  II 

OF  the  early  life  of  Sarah  Flower  (b. 
Feb,  22nd,  1805)  and  her  sister  Eliza 
(b.  April  19th,  1803)  we  know  but  little. 
Their  mother  suffered  continually  from  ill- 
health,  and  was  frequently  away  from  home 
visiting  relations  and  friends,  among  the 
latter  being  Robert  Aspland  and  his  wife. 
From  the  correspondence  which  passed 
between  her  and  Benjamin  Flower  we  glean 
some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  these  earnest 
and  serious-minded  parents  sought  to  bring 
up  their  children.  Apparently  affection 
was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  disci- 
pline; something  of  sternness  mingled  with 
parental  love,  and  at  an  early  age  the 
children  learnt  that  a  following  of  inclina- 
tion alone  did  not  make  up  the  sum  of  life. 
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For  the  sake  of  such  completeness  of 
record  as  can  here  be  achieved,  we  note 
a  few  incidents  that  are  related  in  the 
letters.  When  Eliza  was  but  two  and  a 
half  years  old  she  was  already  being 
taught  to  read.  A  few  months  later  Mr. 
Flower  reports:  "  I  went  to  bed  heartily 
tired  by  ten  o'clock  and  slept  soundly  till 
my  little  bedfellow  waked  me  about  an 
hour  before  daylight,  when  she  was  full  of 
chat;  we  had  over  our  usual  dialogues, 
catechism,  hymns,  singing,  etc.  .  .  . 
Eliza  went  with  me  to  meeting  this  after- 
noon, and  was  quite  orderly  the  whole 
service,"  On  the  same  day  the  eleven 
months  old  Sarah  had  been  "  very  partial" 
to  her  father's  arms  and  knee. 

We  wonder  about  the  catechism  into  the 
mysteries  of  which  Eliza  was  initiated  at 
so  early  an  age,  and  by  which  Sarah's 
infant  mind  would  soon  be  troubled  and 
perplexed.  Perhaps  it  was  a  very  simple 
affair  and  the  father  had  not  wholly  for- 
gotten his  old  dislike  of  the  Assembly's 
Catechism. 

When  Sarah  was  two  years  old,  the 
father  drove  the  two  children  into  Bishop's 
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Stortford.  He  relates  how  Sarah  was 
anxious  to  hold  both  reins  and  whip  but 
had  to  be  content  with  the  whip  alone. 
In  the  little  town  of  Stortford  she  was 
entranced  by  the  shops  and  only  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  pass  from  one  to 
another.  Of  the  close  of  this  day  Mr. 
Flower  writes :  "  Eliza  was  less  tired  than 
I  was,  we  both  supped  together  and  went 
to  bed  together.  She  was  much  struck  at 
family  prayer  and  asked  me  a  heap  of 
questions  about  it." 

It  is  clear  enough  that  the  two  girls  were 
to  grow  up  in  daily  contact  with  religious 
observance,  and  would  early  imbibe  a 
sense  of  the  deep  piety  of  their  parents. 
Though  they  might  not  then  have  any 
real  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  these 
things  the  impress  made  would  later  bear 
its  fruit.  The  early  death  of  their  mother 
was  an  incalculable  loss  to  them — Sarah 
was  then  but  five  years  old.  Mr.  Flower 
was  left  responsible  for  their  welfare;  this 
was  regarded  by  him  as  a  serious  matter 
but  not,  apparently,  one  concerning  which 
he  needed  much  advice.    Mrs.  Bridell  Fox^ 

*  Mrs.  E.  F.  Bridell  Fox  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Fox. 
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has  something  to  say  about  the  matter 
but  appears  to  be  relying  on  her  assump- 
tion, perhaps  her  knowledge,  that  Miss 
Harriet  Martineau's  story  Five  Tears  of 
my  Touth  may  be  taken  as  based  on  the 
life  of  Mr.  Flower  and  his  two  daughters.^ 
"  Their  bringing  up,"  she  writes,  "  had 
been  original  and  erratic.  A  few  masters, 
the  best  that  the  little  country  village  of 
Harlow  aiforded,  a  few  lessons  from  the 
father  and  a  good  deal  of  travelling  about 
the  country  in  an  old-fashioned,  one-horse 
chaise,  with  the  idea  of  cultivating  their 
powers  of  observation."  We  are  told  also 
of  the  father  joining  the  two  girls  in 
their  Bible  lessons  "  of  which  they  never 
wearied  for  he  allowed  them  to  talk  freely 
on  the  themes  which  made  religion  inter- 
esting." 

When  Eliza  was  but  four  years  old  her 
mother  had  written  of  the  surprise  she  felt 
at  the  facility  with  which  the  child  learnt 
a  new  tune,  and  Mrs.  Bridell  Fox  speaks  of 

^  Miss  Martineau  was  certainly  intimate  with  the 
family;  Richard  Garnett  in  his  Life  of  W.  J.  Fox  says 
"  The  Flower  sisters  seem  also  to  have  supplied  the  models 
of  the  Ibbotson  girls  in  Miss  Martineau 's  chief  novel 
Deerbrooh,"  p.  66. 
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a  rare  talent  for  music  which  astonished 
the  organist  of  the  village  church  at  Har- 
low; and  of  his  marvelling  at  the  music 
composed  by  Eliza  whilst  quite  a  child. 

More  than  this  we  do  not  know  of  the 
ten  years  that  intervened  between  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Flower  and  the  removal  of 
the  household,  in  1820,  to  Dalston,  Lon- 
don. The  new  home  was  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox, 
with  whom  Mr.  Flower  was  already  ac- 
quainted and  who,  three  years  earlier,  had 
been  invited  to  the  vacant  pulpit  of  the 
South  Place  Unitarian  Chapel.  Between 
the  two  men  there  was  an  intimacy  which 
is  said  to  have  been  cemented  by,  if  it  did 
not  originate  from,  a  mutual  admiration 
for  the  works  of  Shakespeare. 

In  1823,  Fox,  having  been  invited  to 
preach  at  Edinburgh,  took  the  opportun- 
ity of  making  a  Scotch  tour  arranged  by 
his  friend  Dr.  Southwood  Smith;  Ben- 
jamin Flower  and  his  two  daughters,  Eliza 
and  Sarah,  completed  the  party.  The 
noteworthy  event  of  the  tour  appears  to 
have  been  the  ascent  of  Ben  Lomond  by 
Sarah  Flower  in  considerably  less  time 
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than  it  had  hitherto  been  done  by  one  of 
her  own  sex.  This  event  was  celebrated 
by  "an  anniversary  fete  for  many  years 
afterwards  with  the  singing  of  Scotch 
songs,  the  wearing  of  plaids,  etc."  For 
one  of  these  memorable  occasions  Sarah 
made  a  Scotch  haggis,  that  "  great  chief- 
tain of  the  pudding  race." 

The  events  of  the  next  four  years  are 
unrecorded,  important  as  the  period  was 
for  the  developing  womanhood  of  the  two 
sisters  who  were  to  become,  albeit  in  a 
limited  sphere,notable  women  of  their  day. 

That  Fox  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  mental  growth  of  Eliza  and  Sarah  is 
abundantly  evident,  and  it  is  no  less 
evident  that  they  had  a  stimulating  effect 
and  to  some  extent  a  determinative  influ- 
ence on  the  intellectual  activity  of  Fox 
himself.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
elder  sister,  who,  at  a  later  time,  became 
intimately  associated  with  him  in  his 
literary  and  political  work;  from  her 
highly  endowed  and  ardent  nature  Fox 
gained  more  than  he  could  ever  hope  to 
give.  "  But  for  Eliza  Flower,  the  fame  of 
William  Johnson  Fox  might  have  hardly 
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passed  the  limits  of  his  denomination."^ 
In  the  autumn  of  1827  Sarah  visited 
her  old  home  at  Harlow,  and  from  there 
wrote  a  letter  to  Fox  which  gives  us  the 
clearest  intimations  that,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  she  was  longing  for  the  con- 
solations of  a  faith  that  should  be  proof 
against  all  doubts.  Never  taught  to  ac- 
cept dogmatic  teaching  blindly,  there 
had  been  no  other  course  than  to  build  up 
her  own  faith  with  such  aid  as  she  might 
derive  from  the  spiritual  atmosphere  and 
doctrinal  media  with  which  she  was  most 
intimately   in  contact.     She  writes: 

"  My  mind  has  been  wandering  a  long 
time,  and  now  it  seems  to  have  lost  sight 
of  that  only  invulnerable  hold  against  the 
assaults  of  this  warring  world,  a  firm  belief 
in  the  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures. 

"  No,  not  the  only  one,  I  do  believe  in 
the  existence  of  an  All-wise  and  Omnipo- 
tent Being — and  that,  involving  as  it  does 
the  conviction  that  everything  is  working 
together  for  good,  brings  with  it  comfort 
I  would  not  resign  for  worlds.  Still,  I 
would  fain  go  to  my  Bible  as  I  used  to,  but 

^The  Life  of  W.  J.  Fox.     By  Richard  Garnett,  p.  62. 
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I  cannot.  The  cloud  has  come  over  me 
gradually,  and  I  did  not  discover  the  dark- 
ness in  which  my  soul  was  shrouded  until, 
in  seeking  to  give  light  to  others,  my  own 
gloomy  state  became  too  settled  to  admit 
of  doubt.  It  was  in  answering  Robert 
Browning  that  my  mind  refused  to  bring 
forward  argument,  turned  recreant,  and 
sided  with  the  enemy.  And  when  I  went 
to  Norwich  musical  festival,  oh,  how  much 
I  lost  !  In  all  the  choruses  of  praise  to  the 
Almighty  my  heart  joined,  and  seemed 
to  lift  itself  above  the  world  to  celebrate 
the  praises  of  Him  to  whom  I  owed  the 
bliss  of  these  feelings;  but  the  rest  of  the 
*  Messiah  '  dwindled  to  a  mere  musical 
enjoyment;  and  the  consciousness  of 
what  it  might  once  have  been  to  me 
brought  the  bitterest  sensations  of  sad- 
ness, almost  remorse. 

"  I  have  a  firm  belief  in  a  resurrection — 
at  least  I  think  I  have — but  my  mind  is  in 
a  sad  state;  and  before  that  goes,  I  must 
endeavour  to  build  up  my  decaying  faith. 
How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  .  .  .  I  would  give 
worlds  to  be  a  sincere  believer;  to  go  to 
my  Bible  as  to  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
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feeling  that  whatever  might  befall,  that 
would  never  desert  me,  and  defying  the 
world  to  rob  me  of  its  consolations. 

"  My  life  has  been  like  a  set  of  gems  on 
a  string  of  gold — a  succession  of  bright  and 
beautiful  things,  without  a  dark  thread 
to  dim  their  lustre.  But  it  will  not  be 
always  thus.  It  is  not  thus  now,  and  some 
resources  I  must  have  against  the  evil  time 
which  is  beginning  to  set  in." 

The  late  Moncure  D.  Conway  {Auto- 
biography :  Memories  and  Experiences, 
1904)  does  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
Sarah  gained  much  help  from  Fox.  "  I 
believe,"  he  says,  "  that  the  advanced 
rationalism  for  which  our  chapeP  became 
distinguished  in  Mr.  Fox's  time  was 
primarily  due  to  Robert  Browning.  In 
his  early  youth  he  was  precociously 
sceptical,  and  undermined  the  faith  of 
Eliza's  sister  Sarah,  . .  .  Mr.  Fox  had  been, 
up  to  that  time,  a  liberal  Unitarian,  but 
his  opinions  had  by  no  means  reached  the 
phase  indicated  in  the  above  letter.  His 
rationalism,  however,  took  a  new  de- 
parture a  year  or  two  later,  and  after  a 

1  South  Place  Chapel. 
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careful  study  of  his  works  and  those  of 
Sarah  Flower  Adams,  I  am  convinced  that 
her  doubts,  or  perhaps  his  efforts  to  move 
them,  did  away  with  his  faith  in  a 
Biblical  revelation." 

We  do  not  know  to  which  of  the  works 
of  Mrs.  Adams  the  above  refers,  being  un- 
acquainted with  any  from  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  arrive  at  Mr.  Conway*s 
conclusion,  but  it  may  be  that  his  im- 
pression was  based  on  unsigned  articles 
whose  authorship  is  now  forgotten  or  on 
unpublished  MSS.  to  which  he  had  access. 

Browning  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  two  sisters  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  a  mutual  friend,  and  had  experi- 
enced a  boyish  love  for  Eliza  Flower. 
"  As  time  advanced  his  feelings  seem  to 
have  subsided  into  one  of  warm  and  very 
loyal  friendship.  .  .  .  The  admiration,  even 
tenderness,  for  Miss  Flower  had  so  deep  a 
root  that  he  never  in  later  life  mentioned 
her  name  with  indifference.  . . .  If,  in  spite  of 
his  denials,  any  woman  inspired  '  Pauline ' 
it  can  be  no  other  than  she.  He  began 
writing  to  her  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  pro- 
bably on  the  occasion  of  her  expressed 
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sympathy  with  his  first  distinct  effort  of 
authorship;  and,  what  he  afterwards 
called  '  the  few  utterly  insignificant  scraps 
of  letter  and  verse  '  which  formed  his  part 
of  the  correspondence  were  preserved  by 
her  as  long  as  she  lived.  But  he  recovered 
and  destroyed  them  after  his  return  to 
England,  with  all  the  other  reminiscences 
of  those  early  years. "^ 

Mr.  Conway  says :  "  I  believe  the 
sisters  Flower  inspired  both '  Pauline  '  and 
*  Pippa  Passes.'  Long  before  I  knew  the 
relations  between  Browning  and  these 
ladies,  I  had  felt  that  Pippa's  voice  told 
the  secret  of  the  poet's  experience."^ 

There  was  certainly  a  break  in  the  inter- 
course after  1827,  for  in  June  of  1833 
Sarah,  writing  to  her  cousin  Celina  (Mrs. 
Edward  Fordham  Flower,  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon),  says:  "Have  you  seen  any- 
thing of  Pauline  ?  I  will  send  you  down 
one  of  the  first  copies.  We  have  renewed 
an  old  acquaintance  with  the  author,  who 
is  the  '  poet  boy  '  we  used  to  know  years 

1  Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  Browning.     Mrs.  Sutherland 
Orr,  p.  35. 

2  Autobiography.     M.  D.  Conway,  vol.  2,  p.  7. 
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ago.  He  is  yet  unmatured,  and  will  do 
much  better  things.  He  is  very  inter- 
esting from  his  great  power  of  con- 
versation and  thorough  originality,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  personal  appearance, 
which  would  be  unexceptionably  poetical 
if  nature  had  not  served  him  an  ugly  trick 
in  giving  him  an  ugly  nose." 

Having  already  shown  symptoms  of  a 
tendency  to  consumption,  Sarah  Flower 
broke  down  completely  under  the  shock 
of  her  father's  death  in  1829.  "  There  is 
too  much  of  agony  in  this  desertion  of  the 
soul — this  looking  upon  a  tenantless  body 
— for  it  to  be  aught  save  bitterness  to  a 
mind  that  is  not  morbid  in  its  grief. 
Leave  it — forget  it — lose  it  as  quickly  as 
you  can — soar  with  the  immortal  spirit 
into  the  realms  of  space — track  it  in  its 
more  exalted  and  infinitely  progressing 
existence ;  but  leave  that  dangerous  doting 
grief  over  the  perishable  body,  which  does 
but  voluntarily  add  but  a  second  parting 
to  the  first. "^  Compelled  by  the  need  for 
change  of  air  and  scene,  she  went  to  the 

*  The    Three    Viiiis.     By    S.    Y.     Monthly   Repository. 
Oct.,  1834. 
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Isle  of  Wight,  where  she  employed  her 
time  in  writing  verse  in  praise  of  the 
natural  beauties  around  her  and  giving 
imaginative  expression  to  historic  and 
legendary  episodes  connected  with  the 
Island.  "  The  little  Church  of  Yaver- 
land,"  and  "  The  Royal  Progress  "  cele- 
brating the  abdication  of  the  last  queen  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  are  amongst  the  com- 
positions of  this  date. 

During  the  years  1833-36  she  con- 
tributed stories,  essays,  and  poems  to  the 
Monthly  Repository  which  was  then  under 
the  editorship  of  Fox.  To  these  contribu- 
tions she  appended  the  initials  "  S.Y.", 
thus  indicating,  according  to  Mrs.  Bridell 
Fox,  the  name  "  Sally  "  by  which  she  was 
known  to  her  personal  friends. 

The  first  essay  contributed  to  the 
Repository  was  entitled  "  The  Luxem- 
bourg." Impressions  of  a  visit  to  the 
famous  galleries  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
probably  in  1 83 3,  are  here  recorded.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  writer  that  she  first 
dwells  on  the  splendour  of  the  gardens. 
Characteristic  also  that  she  enjoyed  it  the 
more  because  of  the  crowds  that  shared 
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her  pleasure.  "  There  is  no  niggard  allow- 
ance of  a  few  scant  blossoms,  there  is  a 
whole  world  of  them,  except  where  there 
are  fountains  or  statues,  or  better  than  all 
and  everything,  troops  of  happy  people, 
who  flock  from  far  and  wide,  to  hail  the 
coming  spring  in  one  of  her  fairest  bowers 
of  reception;  who  listen  eagerly  again  to 
the  breezes,  birds,  and  falling  waters, 
mingling  with  them  at  intervals  a  sweeter 
music — the  music  of  happy,  human  voices, 
and  brightening  the  sunshine  they  enjoy 
with  the  brightness  of  their  enjoyment." 

No  attempt  is  made  to  describe  ex- 
haustively the  contents  of  the  gallery;  of 
the  pictures  only  some  half-dozen  are 
mentioned,  and  yet  it  is  enough  to  reveal 
the  writer's  descriptive  power  and  some- 
thing of  the  intense  purity  of  feeling  that 
dominated  her  mind.  We  are  made  to 
feel  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  would  have 
been  futile  to  talk  to  Sarah  Flower  of 
"  Art  for  art's  sake."  "  The  highest  task 
of  a  painter,"  she  declares,  "  is  to  create  a 
love  for  moral  and  intellectual  beauty  "; 
and  that  "  by  depicting  moral  and  intel- 
lectual beauty  "  rather  than  by  "  the  more 
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indirect  way  of  creating  a  loathing  for 
vice  by  painting  it  in  all  its  deformity." 

A  large  part  of  the  interest  of  this 
account  consists  in  the  occasion  that  is 
made  for  setting  forth  considered  thought 
on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Looking  on  the 
"  Separation  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice," 
she  notes  on  the  face  of  Mercury  an  "  ex- 
pression of  earnest  pity."  Recording  it 
she  says:  "There  is  the  image  of  God 
created  in  man  !  There  is  the  living  soul 
of  love  that  has  been  breathed  into  every 
human  being.  How  strange  that  Atheists 
should  deny  the  existence  of  that  good 
spirit  whose  breath  stirs  within  them  every 
good  impulse !  How  strange  that  others 
should  regard  him  as  something  apart, 
something  remote,  something  dwelling 
away  and  afar  from  us.  It  is  in  the 
divine  spirit  of  love,  dwelling  in  our  own 
hearts,  that  we  must  seek  and  find  our 
God  ;  he  is  a  God  at  hand,  and  not  a  God 
afar  oiT."^  Less  than  four  years  had 
elapsed  since  in  the  letter  to  Fox  she  had 
spoken  of  the  necessity  of  endeavouring 
to  build  up  her  decaying  faith,  and  yet 

^  Monthly  Repository,  1834,  P-  59- 
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here  is  a  note  of  assurance  that  later,  both 
in  "  Vivia  Perpetua  "  and  in  the  hymn 
"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee,"  will  have 
both  the  quietude  and  the  conviction  of  a 
complete  faith. 

Continuing  her  walk  round  the  galleries 
the  writer  notes  two  copyists — "  A  woman 
one,  who  proves  by  every  minute's  pro- 
gress that  she  does  not  overrate  her 
power."  There  is  the  text  for  a  short 
discourse  on  the  position  of  woman  and 
the  opportunity  is  not  missed.  "  We 
wish  many  more  would  make  similar 
attempts.  As  yet  the  power  of  woman  is 
unknown.  What  !  are  there  not  songs 
about  *  soft  woman's  sigh,'  and  *  dear 
woman's  tearful  eye,'  and  handing  over 
the  man  who  can  '  mark '  either  *  un- 
moved '  to  solitary  confinement  or  a 
domicile  with  '  savage  monsters,'  or  if  he 
dare  *  resist  her  smile,'  a  dwelling  in  a 
menagerie,  or  companionship  with  the 
pigs,  like  the  poor  prodigal  ?  And  what 
becomes  of  woman's  intellect  and  woman's 
soul,  and  the  courage  that  prompts  her  to 
dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  woman, 
feeling  that  nothing  so  well  becomes  a 
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woman  as  the  endeavour  to  make  happy 
all  who  come  within  her  sphere  of  action, 
and  to  enlarge  that  sphere  of  action  to 
its  greatest  possible  extent.  '  What !  you 
would  destroy  that  womanly  dependence, 
that  graceful  leaning  on  man  for  support, 
which  constitutes  the  chief  charm  of  the 
sex.'  We  would  do  away  with  that  mere 
dependence  which  is  only  gratifying  to 
man  as  it  ministers  to  his  love  of  power. 
True  affection  could  never  feel  happiness 
in  the  weakness  of  its  object:  the  depend- 
ence upon  each  other  for  kind  offices,  for 
acts  of  affection,  for  deep  earnest  sym- 
pathy, is  the  minister  of  strength  to  both, 
but  this  differs  entirely  in  its  character 
from  the  timid  helpless  dependence  which 
has  so  long  dishonoured  the  name  of 
woman." 

During  this  same  year,  1834,  Sarah 
Flower  contributed  to  the  Monthly  Reposi- 
tory two  stories — "  The  Welsh  Wanderer  " 
and  "  The  Three  Visits."  Neither  of 
these  is  of  any  outstanding  merit.  They 
reveal  the  same  busy  and  facile  pen  at 
work.  There  is  manifest  the  writer's 
ardent  love  for  the  country,  her  pure  joy 
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in  all  she  sees,  the  eye  observant  of 
nature's  moods,  and  ever  the  need  to  bring 
human  beings  into  the  foreground  of  her 
thought.  Emotional  intensity,  watched 
and  for  the  most  part  restrained,  lies  be- 
hind the  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
events  recorded — in  both  stories  scenes  are 
limned  in  a  way  that  makes  vivid  impress 
on  the  mind.  But  what  we  miss  is  the 
spirit  of  detachment;  the  writer  cannot 
escape  from  her  own  creation,  she  is  too 
intensely  absorbed  in  it  all.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  we  turn  with  relief  to  the  admirable 
little  essay  "  Buy  Images  "  with  its  simple 
record  of  the  vendors  of  plaster  cast 
images  who,  in  days  gone  by,  easily  found 
purchasers  for  their  wares.  It  is  always 
our  author's  essays  that  we  value  most. 
They  are  more  perfectly  wrought  pieces  of 
work  and  give  to  us  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  her  mind  and  heart. 
"  Buy  Images  "  is  worth  perusal  to-day. 
There  is  still  food  for  thought  in  the  saying 
that  "  a  thorough  appreciation  of  art  of 
every  kind  is  one  of  the  surest  safeguards 
of  the  spirituality  of  the  people."  Here  is 
that  which  faithfully  represents  what  was 
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va  ^'  "fof  Sarah  Flower  an  impassioned  belief. 
ONTAR  -She  saw  no  limitations  to  what  might  yet 
be  achieved  in  and  through  the  fine  arts. 
The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  same 
essay  indicates  the  trend  of  her  thought 
and  yields  further  intimation  of  a  faith 
that  is  ever  becoming  more  firmly  estab- 
lished. "  The  stately  forms  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  sculptors;  the  square  brow, 
the  firm  precisely-chiselled  lips,  the  calm 
imperturbable  grandeur  of  their  attitudes, 
the  rich  draperies  with  majesty  in  their 
every  fold,  make  it  scarcely  a  marvel  that 
their  creators  of  old  deified  the  work  of 
their  own  hands.  But  it  is  not  a  God  of 
majesty  who  is  the  object  of  our  devotion. 
It  is  a  God  all  love;  and  we  turn  from  the 
cold  stateliness  of  antique  sculpture, 
waiting  for  the  advent  of  that  day  when 
the  ever  living  soul  shall  be  seen  breathing 
from  out  the  marble,  in  a  thousand  differ- 
ing developments  of  that  Divine  love 
which  awakened  it  into  life,  and  bade  it  go 
forth  to  create  a  twin-born  feeling  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  gazed  upon  it.  And 
there  is  yet  another  day  beyond — when 
art  shall  have  fulfilled  its  mission;   when 
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the  whole  world  shall  be  one  vast  spectacle 
of  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  beauty; 
when  the  forms  that  as  yet  live  but  in  the 
far-sighted  glimpse  of  the  poet,  shall  be 
seen  breathing  in  triumph  and  life;  when 
universal  love  shall  have  wrought  out 
universal  beauty — beauty  glowing  in  a 
reality  of  existence,  that  shall  make  the 
noblest  statue  of  the  noblest  sculptor  seem 
cold  and  corpse-like,  when  compared  with 
the  power  of  warm  life,  when  linked  in 
glorious  union  with  the  divinity  that 
dwells  within  us." 


CHAPTER  III 

IN  her  reading  of  the  Monthly  Repository y 
Sarah  Flower  was  attracted  by  certain 
anonymous  articles  signed  with  the  pseu- 
donym "  Junius  Redivivus."  She  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  unknown 
writer  who  in  1833,  the  first  year  of  his 
connexion  with  the  Repository,  contributed 
essays  "  On  the  State  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
England,"  "  On  the  Condition  of  Women 
in  England,"  and  "  On  Theatrical  Re- 
form," all  matters  in  which  Sarah  Flower 
was  vitally  interested.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  poems  from  the  same  pen. 

During  this  year  there  appeared  in  the 
same  periodical  an  unsigned  estimate  of 
the  writings  of  Junius  Redivivus,  pro- 
bably by  Fox  himself.     He  characterizes 
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Junius  as  a  minute  observer  of  men  and 
things  and  estimates  the  extent  of  his 
miscellaneous  information  as  "  truly  sur- 
prising," the  more  especially  as  it  is  clearly 
not  derived  from  books  but  from  personal 
experience.  Junius  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
as  a  great  writer,  but  "  He  writes  as  one  in 
whom  there  still  survives  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  heroes,  along  with  the 
superior  humanity  and  the  superior  refine- 
ment of  modern  times."  He  has  "  if  not  a 
subtle  and  profound,  a  penetrating,  saga- 
cious, and  enlarged  understanding,"  com- 
bined with  excitability  and  ardour  of 
temperament. 

At  some  unknown  date,  almost  certainly 
during  the  year  1833,  Sarah  Flower  met 
Junius  Redivivus  at  the  house  of  her 
friend  Mrs.  John  Taylor  (a  member  of  the 
South  Place  Congregation,  she  became  in 
1856  the  wife  of  John  Stuart  Mill).  The 
pseudonym  covered  the  person  of  William 
Bridges  Adams.  From  an  obituary  notice 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,^  we 
learn  that  Adams  was  born  in  the  year 
1797;  ^^s  father  was  the  principal  partner 

^  Vol.  XX,  p.  763. 
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in  the  firm  of  Hobson  &  Co.,  coach  and 
carriage  builders,  of  Long  Acre,  a  firm 
with  which  William  Bridges  learnt  some 
of  his  early  lessons  in  carriage  construc- 
tion. Of  his  character  we  are  told  that 
"  wherever  and  however  known,  his  high 
moral  worth,  his  integrity,  uprightness, 
warmth  of  heart,  and  his  genial  nature, 
earned  for  him  the  sincere  and  affectionate 
regard  of  all."  His  name  has  come  down 
to  posterity  as  that  of  an  ingenious  and 
prolific  inventor  in  the  early  days  of  rail- 
roads. The  fish-joint,  still  used  on  rail- 
roads the  world  over,  was  his  invention. 
He  also  "  originated  many  valuable  im- 
provements in  rolling  stock,  and  did  much 
to  reduce  the  inordinate  weight  of  the 
earlier  locomotives."  His  publications 
included  books  on  both  road  and  rail 
vehicles,  and  several  papers  read  to  The 
Society  of  Arts  and  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.  W.  J.  Linton  {Memories y 
1895)  speaks  of  him  as  "  one  of  our  best 
civil  engineers,  a  man  held  in  high  esteem 
in  his  profession,  and  also  for  his  most 
unselfish  and  wide  philanthropy." 

On  September  24th,  1834,  Adams  mar- 
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ried  Sarah  Flower,  the  ceremony  taking 
place  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  John's, 
Hackney  (previously  to  the  year  1836 
Nonconformists  were  compelled  to  go  to 
the  parish  church  for  the  marriage  cere- 
mony if  it  was  to  be  valid  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law).  Their  first  home  was  in  Breck- 
nock Terrace,  Camden  Town.  Here  they 
lived  for  three  years,  but  of  the  kind  of 
home  that  was  created  there  we  know 
nothing.  Mr.  Adams  was  not  very  toler- 
ant of  the  domestic  side  of  English  life. 
A  few  weeks  before  marrying  Sarah 
Flower  he  had  contributed  to  the  Monthly 
Repository  two  articles  on  "  Housebuilding 
and  Housekeeping."  His  great  object  is 
to  do  away  with  unnecessary  labour,  with- 
out "  giving  convenience  and  happiness  in 
barter  for  mere  economy."  The  scheme 
outlined  must  in  those  times  have  seemed 
hare-brained  enough,  but  is,  in  its  main 
features,  realized  in  the  service  flats  of  to- 
day. "  The  most  fairy  lady,"  says  he, 
"  might  dwell  therein  alone,  and  never  do 
aught  to  soil  the  purity  of  her  hands." 
That  Mrs.  Adams  also  entertained  similar 
ideas  is  evident  from  a  delightful  little 
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essay  entitled  "  A  Chapter  on  Chimneys 
{Monthly  Repository,  1835).  Therein  she 
writes:  "Look  at  that  row  of  houses  I 
Think  of  the  twenty  breakfastings,  din- 
ings,  and  suppings;  twenty  troubles  in 
*  housekeeping,'  ay,  troubles,  unless  the 
mistress  of  the  menage  have  a  penchant 
for  putting  her  mind  into  mahogany  and 
rosewood,  her  capabilities  into  creams  and 
custards,  and  her  perceptions  into  pies  and 
puddings;  where  all  might  be  done  by 
one;  without  that  stimulus  to  the  selfish 
and  degrading  vanity  of  keeping  a  better 
table  than  your  neighbour.  What  do  you 
say  to  it,  you  group  of  chimney  gossips, 
stunt  and  steady,  with  one  taller  than  the 
rest  for  your  oracle  ?  " 

Two  months  later  there  appeared  in  the 
same  periodical  an  essay  by  Mrs.  Adams 
entitled  "  An  Evening  with  Charles  Lamb 
and  Coleridge."  This  essay  was  reprinted 
by  Bertram  Dobell,  in  1903,  in  his  volume 
Sidelights  on  Charles  Lamb.  Concerning 
it,  he  remarks:  "  It  is  true  that  we  are 
rich  in  pen-pictures  of  Coleridge  and 
Lamb;  but  were  our  knowledge  of  them, 
as  gained  from  the  writings  of  their  con- 
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temporaries,  ten  times  more  copious  than 
it  is,  we  should  still  have  reason  to  wel- 
come such  accessions  to  it  as  we  find  in 
S.Y.'s  paper."  Mr.  Dobell  was,  however, 
nonplussed  as  to  the  authorship.  "  But," 
he  asks,  "  who  was  '  S.Y.'  ?  I  wish  I  could 
tell  the  reader;  but  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  quite  unable  to  identify  him.  That  he 
was  a  writer  of  marked  ability  is  quite 
certain.  The  Repository  for  1835  contains 
many  other  articles  in  prose  and  verse 
which  bear  his  signature,  most  of  which 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  merit."  Not 
content  to  leave  it  at  that,  Mr.  Dobell 
proceeds :  "  As  the  reader,  after  having 
read  the  paper  on  Coleridge  and  Lamb, 
will,  I  hope,  feel  some  interest  in  the 
writer  of  it,  I  will  venture  here  to  repro- 
duce a  lyric  by  him,  which  I  own  I  am  glad 
to  find  an  excuse  for  reprinting."  This 
lyric  is  one  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Repository,  July,  1835.  It  is  entitled 
*'  Morning,  Noon,  and  Night,"  and  may 
well  be  quoted  here. 

You  ask  if  I  love  you ; — 

Listen  ! 
The  sun  is  above  you  ; 
How  the  leaves  glisten  ! 
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How  the  flowers  glow  with  his  cheering  ray  ! — 
Love  is  the  sun  that  lights  my  way. 

You  ask  if  I  love  you ; — 

Yonder ! 
Where  trees  crowd  above  you 

At  noontide  wander — 
With  woodland  voices  the  depths  are  stirred — 

You  are  my  breath — my  shade — my  bird. 

You  ask  if  I  love  you ; — 

Hearken  ! 
When  night  comes  above  you, 

And  shadows  darken, 
Gaze  on  the  heavens  in  their  starry  light — 

Yon  are  the  heaven  to  bless  my  sight. 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  says  Mr. 
Dobell,  "  that  this  is  a  poem  which  is 
worthy  to  take  its  place  in  any  anthology 
of  English  poetry;  and  I  shall  be  glad  if 
its  publication  here  should  lead  to  its 
inclusion  in  future  collections."  This  is 
high  praise  and  few  were  better  qualified 
to  pass  judgment  than  was  Bertram 
Dobell.  Whatever  the  measure  of  our 
agreement  we  may  all  recognize  the  beauty 
of  the  thought  to  which  expression  is  given 
though  there  may  be  far  from  complete 
satisfaction  with  such  a  line  as  "  Tou  are 
my  breath — my  shade — my  bird,"  which 
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is  neither  beautiful  nor  impressive,  its  last 
simile  clearly  a  concession  to  the  necessity 
of  rhyme. 

During  the  year  of  the  first  appearance 
of  this  poem  Mrs.  Adams  must  have  visited 
York  Minster.  Her  impressions  are  re- 
corded in  the  Monthly  Repository,  January 
1836,  in  an  essay  entitled  "  York  Minster 
and  the  Forest  Bugle."  If,  at  any  time 
in  the  future,  the  publication  of  a  small 
selection  of  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Adams  is 
contemplated,  this  essay,  we  think,  would 
not  be  excluded.  It  reveals,  perhaps 
more  markedly  than  usual,  the  combina- 
tion of  deep  seriousness  together  with  a 
quick  sense  for  the  incongruous,  for  any- 
thing that  is  odd,  quaint,  grotesque.  To 
the  mind  of  the  writer  the  most  devotional 
part  of  the  service  was  the  music;  she 
laments  the  fact  that  for  uplift  and  stimu- 
lus the  sermon  dealt  out  from  the  pulpit 
has  no  "  beautiful  equality  "  with  that 
which  is  administered  to  the  senses.  The 
preacher  has  "  a  face,  rayless  of  intellect 
or  sensibility  ";  his  utterance  is  "  a  col- 
lection of  words,  words,  words."  Fortun- 
ately there  was  the  religion  that  lurked 
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about  and  around,  and  spoke  out  from  the 
living  stone.  The  thoughts  could  wander 
and  Mrs.  Adams  fell  into  reverie  as  her 
eyes  rested  upon  a  forest  bugle  that  hung 
in  bold  relief  above  the  stalls  on  the  left 
of  the  choir.  "  In  one  moment  the  whole 
cathedral  had  vanished.  Instead  of  the 
lofty  pillars,  trees  of  a  thousand  years 
uprose  in  giant  majesty,  their  wide  arms 
spreading  in  stately  arches,  their  multi- 
tudinous leaves  mingling  overhead  in 
forest  fretwork.  Mossy  banks  spread  out 
beneath  their  feet,  where  late  had  been  the 
carved  oaken  stalls.  The  drowsy  murmur 
of  the  preacher  had  melted  into  the  music 
of  a  brook,  that  went  on  its  cheering  way 
leaping  and  laughing  at  the  pebbles  that 
threw  themselves  across  its  path.  The 
sound  of  the  organ  was  lost  in  the  myriad 
united  voices  of  the  mighty  winds,  swelling 
forth  hymns  of  praise  amongst  the  lofty 
tree-tops;  the  voices  of  the  choristers 
were  mute  in  the  upspringing  of  a  thou- 
sand woodland  throats  fraught  with  sweet 
unbought  thanksgiving;  while  a  universal 
voice  seemed  to  utter  forth,  *  He  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands.'    And 
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then  the  forest  became  peopled;  there  was 
a  vast  multitude  of  worshippers,  and  one 
among  them  was  their  preacher,  and  he 
was  clothed  in  a  '  garment  of  camePs 
hair,'  and  his  food  was  *  locusts  and  wild 
honey,'  and  he  cried  unto  those  around 
him,  *  Prepare  ye  a  way  for  the  Lord.' 
And  he  passed  and  gave  place  to  another, 
whereon  whose  face  was  written  love — 
'  perfect  love  that  casteth  out  fear  ' — yet 
power  with  love,  the  image  of  divine  per- 
fection. And  his  voice  was  as  balm  'for 
the  healing  of  the  nations,'  and  it  bade 
them  take  no  anxious  '  thought  for  the 
morrow^,'  but  look  around  them  at  the 
flowers  *  that  toiled  not,  nor  spun,'  yet 
were  arrayed  more  gloriously  than  the 
princes  of  the  earth — at  the  birds  that  fell 
not  to  the  ground  unheeded  by  the 
heavenly  Father,  w'ho  cared  equally  for 
all — that  beneficent  Spirit  *  of  whom,  and 
through  whom,  and  to  whom  are  all 
things.'  " 

But  now  the  spell  is  broken,  the 
preacher  has  just  uttered  his  concluding 
words,  the  congregation  released  from  un- 
easy attention   seems   suddenly   to   live; 
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in  a  few  moments  all  are  without  the 
cathedral,  and  but  few  perplexed  at  hav- 
ing been  invited  to  join  in  the  chorus 
"  what  worthless  worms  are  we." 

Mrs.  Adams  had  already  experimented 
with  an  entirely  different  literary  form. 
Over  the  now  familiar  initials  "  S.Y."  she 
contributed  a  Charade  Drama  to  the 
February  issue  of  the  Repository.  Its 
first  scene  brings  us  to  the  River  Avon 
and  suggests  that,  as  is  more  than  likely, 
she  had  frequently  visited  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  where  lived  her  cousin  Edward 
Fordham  Flower  and  his  wife  Celina.^  The 
charade  is  a  form  of  composition  that  to- 
day seems  quaintly  old-fashioned;  the 
writer,  however,  uses  it  as  a  medium  for 
the  display  of  a  playfulness  of  spirit  that 

*  Moncure  Conway  recording  a  visit  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  in  April,  1864,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Ter- 
centenary of  Shakespeare,  writes:  "  The  grand  old  Mayor 
Flower,  at  'The  Hill,'  his  son  Charles  at  '  Avon  bank,* 
near  the  Church,  and  his  son  Edgar  in  the  village,  kept 
open  house."  The  old  Mayor  was  Edward  Fordham 
Flower,  Mrs.  Adams'  cousin.  Charles  married  Sarah 
Martineau,  a  cousin  of  the  Rev.  James  Martineau.  An- 
other of  his  sons  became  the  celebrated  scientist.  Sir 
William  Flower.  See  also  Diaries  of  Henry  Crabb 
Robinson,  vol.  iii,  pp.  490-91. 
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we  have  not  noted  elsewhere.  She  is  in 
whimsical  humour,  light-hearted  and  al- 
most jocular.  The  piece  contains,  never- 
theless, two  or  three  of  her  best  lyrics. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Fox  re- 
moved from  Dalston  to  5  Craven  Hill, 
Bayswater.  His  new  abode  was  a  "  pretty 
cottage  behind  a  row  of  sweet  scented 
limes."  Cows  browsed  in  the  meadows 
that  separated  them  from  Kensington  Gar- 
dens; the  walk  to  Hampstead  Heath  was 
through  fields  and  country  lanes.  Mrs. 
Adams  was  a  frequent  visitor  and  found 
interest  in  the  notable  people  who  were 
wont  to  gather  there.  The  impress  made 
by  the  two  sisters,  Eliza  and  Sarah,  is  in- 
dicated in  the  words  of  one  who  cherished 
happy  memories  of  those  days.  "  With 
their  love  and  feeling  for  music  and 
pictorial  art,  and  their  high  poetic  thought, 
they  were  such  women  in  their  purity, 
intelligence,  and  high-souled  enthusiasm, 
as  Shelley  might  have  sung  as  fitted  to 
redeem  the  world  by  their  very  pre- 
sence."^ 

Mrs.  Adams  had  long  been  profoundly 

*  Memories.    W.  J.  Linton,  pp.  25-26. 
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4»^cio-^ii>t crested  in  the  drama  and  had  a  great 
OWTARii^aith  in  the  possibilities  of  the  stage  be- 
coming an  ennobling  and  pure  influence 
on  the  lives  of  the  people.  Probably  it 
was  her  own  stage  aspirations  that  led  her 
to  write  the  story  entitled  "  The  Actress." 
In  length  it  was  more  considerable  than 
anything  hitherto  attempted,  and  we 
would  willingly  give  to  it  higher  praise 
than  is  here  possible.  The  writer's  in- 
tensity of  feeling  is  insufficiently  re- 
strained and  a  due  appreciation  of  such 
merit  as  the  story  may  otherwise  possess 
is  made  difficult  by  a  continued  re- 
currence to  the  melodramatic.  Of  the 
author,  Mrs.  Bridell  Fox  says:  "  She 
possessed  a  rich,  mellow,  contralto  voice, 
and  from  girlhood  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  studying  songs  in  which  she  could 
unite  dramatic  action  and  costume.  It 
was  a  quite  original  idea  in  her  young  days, 
and  she  carried  it  out  in  a  charming  and 
very  effective  manner."  In  personal  ap- 
pearance she  was  "  tall  and  singularly 
beautiful,  with  noble  and  regular  features ; 
in  manner  she  was  gay  and  impulsive,  her 
conversation   full   of    sparkling   wit    and 
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kindly  humour."  Unfortunately  by  this 
time  the  infirmity  of  deafness,  said  to  have 
been  inherited  from  her  father,  had  grown 
upon  her. 

Some  months  earlier  (in  May,  1834), 
Fox  had  written  to  the  celebrated  actor 
Macready  concerning  her  desire  to  go  on 
the  stage.^  Macready  maintained  with 
Fox  the  most  cordial  and  untroubled  in- 
timacy of  his  life,  and  readily  consented  to 
an  interview.  The  event  is  thus  recorded 
in  his  diary:  "  I  thought  Miss  S.  Flower 
(two  months  were  yet  to  elapse  before  her 
marriage)  intelligent  and  clever;  she  is 
too  old  ever  to  make  much  proficiency  in 
the  dramatic  art.  I  heard  her  rehearse  in 
Lady  Macbeth  and  Ophelia,  and  recom- 
mended her  to  study  Constance,  and  let 
me  see  her  in  a  week,  when  I  would  give 
her  a  more  decisive  opinion."^ 

At  the  second  interview  Macready  re- 
commended "  the  experiment  of  a  short 
engagement  at  Liverpool,  if  it  could  be 

1  Browning  owed  to  Fox  the  introduction  to  Macready, 
which  in  due  time  procured  him  the  commission  to  write 
Strafford. 

2  Diaries  of  William  Charles  Macready, 
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obtained,  and  promised  to  write  to  the 
managers  there  on  the  subject."  He  still 
had  little  faith  that  success  would  attend 
the  venture. 

For  the  genius  of  Macready,  Mrs.  Adams 
had  unbounded  enthusiasm  and  later  in 
this  year  contributed  to  the  Repository 
**  Lines  suggested  by  Macready's  Hamlet  '* 
(Drury  Lane  Theatre,  October  17th,  1835). 
Macready  is  as  "  some  wonder  working 
spirit,"  able  to  incorporate  with  his  own 
being  "the  poet's  glowing  thought."  He 
is  as  one — 

who  doth  inherit, 
From  costly  nature,  power  to  create 
For  the  enraptured  sense  a  form  where  late 
Nought  but  the  visionless  air  had  place ;   to  give 
Feeling  to  thought;    to  ope  oblivion's  gate, 
Where  treasures  lie  as  in  a  silent  hive, 
And  bid  the  mighty  dead  stand  forth,  and  breathe, 
and  live  ! 

Two  years  later,  the  famous  actor  seems 
to  have  received  a  more  favourable  im- 
pression of  Mrs.  Adams'  histrionic  ability 
and  talked  with  her  about  the  best  course 
to  adopt  in  following  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession. "  Advised  her  as  I  thought  best 
for  her.    In  the  drawing-room  Mrs.  Adams 
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acted  several  scenes — Lord  Ullin's  Daugh- 
ter; the  Cid,  of  Mrs.  Hemans;  My  Boy 
Tammie,  and  the  mad  scene  of  OpheHa, 
in  which,  particularly  the  three  first,  she 
displayed  more  poetic  conception,  more 
imagination,  and  more  genius  than  Mali- 
bran,  Grisi,  and  Fasta  combined  could 
have  done.  She  is  a  wonderful  woman. "^ 
Her  first  appearance  in  public  was  in  1837, 
when  she  took  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth 
at  the  little  Richmond  Theatre.  Her  per- 
formance gained  considerable  praise  from 
such  periodicals  as  The  Spectator  and  The 
Court  Journal.  An  engagement  at  the 
Bath  theatre  followed  but  her  health  gave 
way,  and  it  was  not  fulfilled.  How  far  the 
initial  success  was  due  to  the  active  sym- 
pathy of  Macready  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined, but  the  suggestion^  that  she  mis- 
took sympathy  for  faculty  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  the  whole  truth  if  Macready's 
testimony  is  worth  anything  at  all. 

1  Diaries  of  William  Charles  Macready. 
'^  Life  of  W.  J.  Fox.     Richard  Garnett,  p.  235. 


CHAPTER  IV 

A  yfRS.  ADAMS  gave  up  her  stage  am- 
-^'-'-  bitions  with  severe  pangs  of  regret 
but  nevertheless  was  led  to  a  more  ex- 
clusive following  of  what  was  more  truly 
her  vocation.  For  a  long  time  her  physi- 
cal strength  remained  at  a  low  ebb.  Of 
the  stages  of  what  was  probably  but  a 
partial  recovery  we  know  nothing;  we  do 
not  know  even  where  she  was  living.  For 
three  years  there  is  no  record  at  all.  In 
the  spring  of  1840,  when  the  removal  of 
Fox  from  Craven  Hill  to  Queen  Square, 
Westminster,  had  already  taken  place, 
Eliza  writes  of  her  sister:  "  Her  progress 
towards  health  has  continued  without 
check  from  day  to  day;  her  strength  is 
come,  her  cough  gone,  her  spirits  in  a  fine 
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and  hopeful  state.  She  is  able  to  walk 
from  two  to  three  miles  without  fatigue, 
and  she  sends  us  songs  and  wild  flowers  to 
cheer  us  and  refresh  us  again  and  again  in 
the  moil  and  toil  of  this  bustling,  and 
stifling  London  life,  if  life  indeed  it  may  be 
called." 

During  all  this  time,  as  far  as  we  know, 
nothing  at  all  was  published;  but  the 
appearance,  in  February,  1841,  of  the 
dramatic  poem  "  Vivia  Perpetua  "  is 
evidence  enough  that  she  had  found  relief 
and  some  measure  of  self-forgetfulness  in 
further  literary  activity.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  several  of  the  poems  of  Mrs. 
Adams  but  here  a  word  is  necessary  as  to 
the  measure  of  her  achievement  in  the  art 
of  versification. 

We  have  already  noted  the  lyric  "  Morn- 
ing, Noon,  and  Night"  (pp.  41,42)  and  re- 
ference has  been  made  to  those  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Charade  Drama  of  January, 
1835  {Monthly  Repository)  \  for  the  rest  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that  the  author  does  not 
move  freely  under  the  hmitations  of  her 
medium;  we  are  conscious  of  unsuccessful 
effort   to   cast   her   thought   into   a   pre- 
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scribed  form.  There  is  oft-times  a  seeming 
insensibility  to  the  demands  of  rhythm,  an 
ever  recurring  crudeness  of  utterance,  and 
too  many  sacrifices  to  the  exigencies  of 
rhyme.  We  have,  however,  to  remember 
that  these  poems  once  thrown  out  to  the 
printer,  were  no  longer  subject  to  that 
revision  which  they,  in  all  probability, 
would  otherwise  have  had.  It  is  also 
evident  that  they  must,  to  some  extent, 
be  regarded  as  experiments  in  various 
forms  and  that  the  writer  was  not  equally 
happy  in  them  all.  The  more  restricted 
the  form  the  less  the  measure  of  success 
achieved. 

Mrs.  Adams  was  ever  v/ont  to  dwell  on 
the  feelings,  the  desires,  the  ambitions, 
and  the  aspirations  of  humanity  whether 
considered  as  individuals  or  as  members  of 
the  various  strata  of  society.  Her  thought 
was  frequently  centred  on  the  problems  of 
the  day  (it  was  not  likely  to  be  otherwise 
with  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Flower); 
quick  was  her  response  to  the  severity,  the 
excitement  and  the  earnestness,  of  those 
who  were  warring  for  what  she  believed  to 
be  right.     She  was  as  one  who  "  looks  at 
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humanity  in  the  pleadings  of  the  child  and 
the  yearnings  of  the  mother  ...  in  the 
firmness  that  withstands  the  world,  in  the 
martyrdom  that  dies  for  truth."^ 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  disease 
to  which  Mrs.  Adams  at  last  succumbed  is 
recognized  as  inducing  characteristic  men- 
tal and  emotional  states.  Consumption 
has,  indeed,  been  described  as  "  the  most 
intellectual  and  the  most  mysteriously  psy- 
chic of  all  illnesses,"  and,  though  we  stand 
but  on  the  threshold  of  the  investigation  of 
its  elusive  effects  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  brought  to  be,  we  cannot  doubt 
their  reality.  The  mind  is  not  debilitated, 
rather  it  manifests  a  peculiar  capacity  for 
extreme  concentration  of  its  power  to- 
gether with  a  frequent  tendency  to  vio- 
lent emotional  experience.  In  both  Mrs. 
Adams  and  Eliza  Flower  we  discover,  in 
an  unusual  degree,  purity  of  emotion,  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  moral  ardour,  and  a 
mystic  exaltation  of  spirit.  This  last  is 
acutely  felt  in  a  reading  of  "  Vivia  Per- 
petua  ";    oft-times  the  soul  of  the  writer 

^  Lectures  to  Working  Men.  W.  J.  Fox,  vol.  iv. 
Lecture  9. 
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seems  to  be  already  raised  to  other  worlds, 
to  have  entered  into  a  rarer  spiritual 
atmosphere  than  that  to  which  ordinary- 
mortals  may  aspire.  We  have  remarked 
that  in  "  The  Actress  "  there  is  a  welling 
up  of  emotion  and  an  intensity  of  feeling 
set  forth  with  insufficient  restraint:  there 
is  nothing  decadent  about  it,  all  is  imbued 
with  purity  of  sentiment  and  loftiness  of 
thought,  but  we  feel  it  to  be  outside  the 
normal. 

There  is  no  suggestion  that  consump- 
tives only  are  thus  affected;  they  com- 
monly are,  though  with  all  the  variations 
consequent  on  differences  of  natural  en- 
dowment. 

"  Vivia  Perpetua,"  written  in  blank 
verse,  shows  a  greater  mastery  of  tech- 
nique than  had  been  hitherto  achieved, 
and  is  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  any- 
thing previously  attempted.  If  many  a 
time  the  utterance  falters,  it  not  rarely 
bears  witness  to  a  rare  talent,  a  fine  com- 
mand of  the  resources  of  language.  More, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  mind  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  its  theme,  a  revelation  of 
poetical  genius  as  moral  power.     We  are, 
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however,  mainly  concerned  with  this  com- 
position as  being  in  some  measure  a  self- 
revelation  of  the  author.  The  martyrdom 
of  Vivia  Perpetua,  the  trials  and  sufferings 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  their  enemies,  are  all  vividly 
portrayed,  but  oft-times  we  feel  that  Mrs. 
Adams  is  spelling  out  a  part  of  her  own 
experience  in  the  realm  of  faith  and  love. 

In  1829,  the  year  in  which  Fox  had 
received  her  confession  of  doubt,  Sarah 
Flower's  faith  was  far  from  being  utterly 
derelict;  she  was,  indeed,  afflicted  by  a 
sense  of  loss  as  beliefs  cherished  from  early 
childhood  were  cast  aside  and  had  to  dis- 
cover the  value,  the  all-sufficiency,  of  what 
yet  remained.  In  the  later  poem  we  note 
how  when  Saturus  had  bidden  Vivia 

Beware  of  doubt,  that  gloomiest  coldest  cloud, 
A  shroud  of  death  in  life  for  human  hearts. 

Vivia  replies — 

But  are  there  really  those  who  have  no  God  ? 
All  have  some  faith,  some  hope,  a  lingering  wish. 
Or  a  bare  possible — that  is  one  step 
Out  of  the  nothingness  that  else  were  theirs. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  these 
words  are  other  than  an  authentic  record 
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of  the  writer's  own  experience — the  im- 
passioned utterance  of  what  seemed  to 
her  to  be  the  limits  of  unbelief.  "  My 
mind  is  in  a  sad  state,"  says  the  letter,  "  I 
must  endeavour  to  build  up  my  decaying 
faith."  So  there  is  echo  of  this  urgent 
need  in  the  lines — 

I  could  not  live — couldst  thou  ?   to  feel  a  truth 
Cry  loudly  in  the  heart,  and  strangle  it. 
Were  this  the  end,  no  other  life  beyond. 
Better  to  perish  thus,  our  dust  unurn'd 
(So  it  might  nourish  still  a  living  flower) 
Rather  than  breathe  such  breath  as  hourly  kills 
The  truth  that  blooms  within. 

But  a  new  note,  one  that  is  absent  from 
the  letter,  a  note  that  reveals  spiritual  pro- 
gress is  set  forth  in  the  poem;  words  that 
suggest  something  of  the  issue  of  the 
earlier  tribulation,  a  gain  that  has  made 
the  adventure  of  faith  worth  while  for  her, 
though  the  shadows  of  doubt  can  never 
wholly  pass  away. 

There  are  some  mysteries,  I  scarce  begin 
To  thread  them  but  out  them  up  springs  love, 
Flies  through  them  like  a  bird  along  a  grove. 
And  sings  them  to  forgetfulness  in  joy. 
But  one  e'en  now  doth  come  to  hold  her  mute; 
Oppression  yet  doth  crush  with  iron  foot  .  .  . 
Our  power  is  so  much  weaker  than  our  will; — 
But  Love  omnipotent.  .  ,  . 
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Mrs.  E.  F.  Bridell  Fox  has  described  the 
reading  of  "  Vivia  Perpetua,"  by  Mrs. 
Adams,  to  her  sister  EHza  and  Mr.  Fox, 
and  some  others.  "  I  picture  to  myself 
the  bright,  sunny  little  sitting-room,  with 
all  the  sweet  scents  of  old-fashioned 
flowers — the  roses  and  clematis  that 
struggled  for  supremacy  in  at  the  open 
windows — the  added  fragrance  of  the  full- 
flowering  old  lime  trees  that  stood  in  a 
solemn  row  outside  the  garden,  half  shut- 
ting out  the  meadows  that  lay  between  us 
and  Kensington  Gardens,  where  the  lowing 
white  cows  grazed  all  day.  All  the  scene 
rises  up  before  me.  In  the  dainty  little 
sitting-room  with  its  old-fashioned  pink 
and  white  chintz  curtains,  and  old  black- 
framed  engravings  on  the  walls,  and  the 
piano  filling  up  the  back  room;  while  the 
rich  expressive  voice  rose  and  fell  with  the 
thrilling  emotions,  until,  in  the  scene  in  the 
prison  between  Vivia  and  her  father,  Mrs. 
Adams  fairly  broke  down,  overcome  by  the 
griefs  and  trials  of  her  own  creation,  and 
several  of  the  audience  sobbed  aloud." 

And  from  another  letter  we  learn  that 
"  in   this   room   must   Robert   Browning 
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have  read  the  MS.  of  *  Paracelsus.'  "  This 
early  work  of  Browning  was  published  in 
1835,  and  a  review  of  it  appeared  in  the 
Monthly  Repository  in  the  same  year. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  poem  is 
sufficient  warrant  that  Mrs.  Adams  would 
read  it  not  once  but  many  times,  and  we 
may  readily  imagine  her  lingering  over  the 
lines — 

If  I  stoop 
Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud. 
It  is  but  for  a  time;   I  press  God's  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast;   its  splendour,  soon  or  late. 
Will  pierce  the  gloom ;    I  shall  emerge  one  day. 

Indeed  we  are  led  to  surmise  that  as  the 
poet  had  influenced  her  early  thought  so 
his  writings  had  influence  on  her  own  work 
as  a  poet.  In  a  "  Summer  Recollection  " 
(1836)  there  may  be  traced  echoes  of 
thoughts  set  forth  in  "  Paracelsus,"  and  in 
"  Vivia  Perpetua  "  we,  ever  and  anon,  get 
lines  that  suggest  the  very  utterance  of 
Browning  himself. 

Three  months  after  the  publication  of 
"  Vivia  Perpetua  "  Sarah  writes  to  her 
cousin  Celina,  about  the  new  hymn  book 
which  Eliza  is  arranging,  and  which  was  to 
supersede  Aspland's  collection,  then  in  use 
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at  the  South  Place  Chapel.  The  whole 
realm  of  poetry  was  drawn  upon,  Shakes- 
peare, Milton,  Gray,  Byron,  Coleridge, 
Shelley,  Tennyson,  and  Browning,  and  yet 
the  lines  selected  from  these  authors  are 
known  by  few  compared  with  the  great 
host  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  every 
word  of  Mrs.  Adams'  own  hymn  "  Nearer, 
my  God,  to  thee,"  which  was  included 
in  this  volume,  and  of  which  the  original 
MS.  is  dated  November,  1840.  In  all  she 
contributed  thirteen  original  hymns  and 
is  accredited  with  paraphrases  of  hymns 
by  Fenelon,  Schiller,  and  Luis  de  Leon. 
"  He  sendeth  sun,  he  sendeth  shower," 
"  Part  in  peace  !  Is  day  before  us  ?  "  and 
"  The  world  may  change  from  old  to  new," 
are  still  to  be  found  in  many  modern 
collections. 

"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee,"  probably 
written  while  the  author  was  at  work  on 
"  Vivia  Perpetua,"  is  now  known  the 
world  over,  but  Mrs.  Adams  died  before  it 
emerged  from  the  comparative  obscurity 
of  the  South  Place  Chapel  hymn  book. 
No  longer  the  peculiar  possession  of  a 
particular  congregation,  it  has  become  a 
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part  of  universal  hymnody,  and  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages.  Dr. 
Julian  writes  that  "  the  Bishop  of  Albany, 
U.S.A.,  has  placed  it  on  record  that 
*  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee,'  was  the  last 
utterance  of  President  McKinley.  The 
hymn  was  also  sung  at  the  funeral  of  King 
Edward  VII,  with  whom  it  was  a  special 
favourite."  Not  soon  will  it  be  forgotten 
how  when  the  ill-starred  Titanichad  struck 
the  icefloes  in  the  Atlantic  and  was  sink- 
ing, with  the  greater  part  of  the  passengers 
and  the  crew  on  board,  the  bandsmen 
stood  lined  up  on  deck.  One  of  the  sur- 
vivors tells  how  the  last  thing  he  heard  was 
the  playing  of  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee." 
Commenting  on  this  event  Canon  (now 
Bishop)  Hensley  Henson  said:  "The 
choice  of  that  sublime  and  simple  hymn 
was  well  made.  The  epitaph  of  the  de- 
parted, who  lie  beneath  the  Atlantic,  may 
stand  in  the  words,  which  unite  the  last 
learned  of  all  life's  lessons  with  the  first 
truth  of  religion — 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee. 

Nearer  to  thee  ! 
E'en  though  it  be  a  cross 

That  raiseth  me.  " 


-^        ^  X,  >^-^-^        ^ 
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It  is  this  hymn  that  will  outlive  all  other 
memorials  of  Sarah  Flower  Adams.  It 
will  be  known  when  not  one  stone  is  left 
upon  another  of  the  chapel  in  which  it  was 
first  sung. 

The  original  MS.  of  the  hymn  is  here 
given  in  facsimile.  It  differs  from  the 
first  printed  version  in  a  few  small  details 
which  may  as  well  be  noted  as  Mrs.  Adams 
was  doubtless  responsible  for  the  form 
adopted  for  the  hymnal.  In  the  latter 
the  response  does  not  appear.  The  second 
verse  has — 

My  rest  a  stone. 
Yet  in  my  dreams  I'd  be 

showing  which  of  the  alternative  readings 
were  adopted.  In  the  fourth  verse  there 
are  slight  changes  in  the  third  and  fourth 
lines  which  read  thus — 

Out  of  my  stony  grief  ; 
Bethels  I'll  raise. 

In  the  fifth  line  of  the  fifth  verse  shall  is 
substituted  for  should. 

We  may  here  note  "  The  Flock  at  the 
Fountain,"  a  small  Catechism  which  Mrs. 
Adams  wrote,  in  1845,  ^^^  ^^^  schools  in- 
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stituted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Courtauld  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  the  work-people 
in  his  extensive  crape  manufactories  at 
Bocking  and  Braintree,  Essex.  It  is  com- 
mendable for  its  arrangement  and  its 
simplicity,  and  remains  of  interest  as  indi- 
cating Mrs.  Adams'  own  religious  faith. 
In  each  section,  questions  and  answers  are 
followed  by  a  short  prayer  and  a  few  lines 
of  verse.  Very  serviceable  is  the  little 
supplication — "  0  God,  keep  all  unkind- 
nesses  from  our  hearts;  each  morning 
when  we  wake  up,  and  each  evening  when 
we  go  to  rest,  may  it  be  with  thoughts  of 
thankfulness  to  thee  and  goodwill  to  all 
the  world." 

Early  in  1843,  Fox  gave  up  the  house  in 
Queen  Square,  Westminster,  having  shared 
it  for  three  years  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams 
who  now  went  for  a  short  time  into  Adam 
Street,  Adelphi,  whence  in  February, 
1844,  they  removed  to  4  Charlotte  Street, 
Bedford  Square,  once  more  taking  up 
their  abode  with  Eliza  and  Mr.  Fox. 
Eliza's  health  was  now  showing  ominous 
signs  of  breaking  down.  The  end  came  in 
1846,  when  Sarah  had  to  mourn  the  loss 
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of  her  beloved  and  only  sister,  who  died 
from  consumption  at  Hurstpierpoint,  near 
Brighton. 

During  her  lifetime,  Eliza  Flower  gained 
considerable  reputation  as  a  musical  com- 
poser; the  poet  Browning,  writing  to  her 
in  1845,  says:  "  For  me,  I  never  had  an- 
other feeling  other  than  entire  admiration 
for  your  music — entire  admiration — I  put 
it  apart  from  all  other  English  music  I 
know,  and  fully  believe  in  it  as  the  music 
we  all  waited  for."  Early  he  had  written 
to  her  in  connexion  with  his  own  work, 
"  By  the  way  you  speak  of  Pippa — could 
we  not  make  some  arrangement  about  it. 
The  lyrics  want  your  music — five  or  six 
in  all — how  say  you  ?  " 

Richard  Garnett's  estimate  of  Eliza 
Flower  and  her  work  is  as  follows:  ''  She 
was  emphatically  a  child  of  nature,  open 
and  transparent  as  the  day.  She  wor- 
shipped Mozart,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Burns,  Byron,  but  if  these  had  never  ex- 
isted Eliza  Flower  would  still  have  been 
Eliza  Flower.  While  this  independence 
and  spontaneity  gave  an  indescribable 
charm  to  her  character,  they  were  not 
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wholly  favourable  to  her  in  the  world  of 
Art.  Music  came  so  naturally  to  her  that 
she  never  realized  the  importance  of 
strenuous  study,  and  such  a  professional 
training  as,  indeed,  it  would  probably  have 
been  beyond  her  means  to  procure.  When 
we  read  of  the  enormous  pains  which  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art  have  found 
needful,  we  must  think  with  astonishment 
of  this  young  girl  with  so  slender  a  tech- 
nical equipment,  claiming  a  place  at  the 
head  of  English  female  composers  acknov/- 
ledged  in  her  own  day.  She  was  also  dis- 
tinguished as  an  instrumental  performer. 
.  .  .  How  much  Eliza  Flower's  place  might 
have  been  with  adequate  training  and  the 
inspiring  influence  of  some  one  who  might 
have  been  to  her  in  the  world  of  sound 
what  Fox  was  in  the  world  of  thought  may 
be  surmised  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
beautiful  strains  fitly  wedded  to  beautiful 
words,  which  still  form  part  of  the  services 
of  Finsbury  Chapel,  South  Place."^ 

If  we  may  safely  follow  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  (Five  Tears  of  Touth),  Mrs.  Adams 
had  a  good  ear  for  music,  a  much  richer 

»  Life  of  W.  J.  Fox.     By  Richard  Garnett,    pp.  65,  66. 
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voice  than  her  sister,  but  not  quite  so  pre- 
vailing a  love  for  the  art.  In  Macready's 
diaries,  under  date  July  loth,  1840,  there 
is  the  following  entry:  "  Mrs.  Adams  sang 
her  scenas  in  the  evening — in  a  style  as 
regards  expression,  pathos,  and  power, 
unsurpassed  (I  question  if  equalled)  by 
any  singer  I  ever  heard." 

Of  these  last  few  years  of  Sarah  Flower 
Adams'  life  there  is  but  slight  record.  We 
seem  to  approach  the  passing  away  of  one 
who  has  become  more  and  more  but  a 
spiritual  presence.  We  may,  however, 
surmise  that,  in  the  "  Vivia  Perpetua  " 
and  in  the  hymns,  there  can  be  traced 
something  of  the  triumph  of  faith  over 
earlier  difficulties,  certain  intimations  that 
the  earthly  career  of  Sarah  Flower  Adams 
ended  in  confidence  and  peace. 

After  the  death  of  Eliza  Flower  it  was 
only  too  obvious  that  the  same  dread  dis- 
ease would  be  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Adams' 
death  at  no  long  distance  of  time.  Ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Bridell  Fox  she  never 
recovered  from  the  loss  of  her  sister  but 
literally  pined  away;  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1848,  she  was  laid  to  rest^  in  the 
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same  grave  in  the  Baptist  Cemetery, 
Foster  Street,  Harlow,  Essex.  Here,  in 
this  Nonconformist  burial  ground,  Ben- 
jamin Flower,  when  in  1810  he  had  lost  his 
wife  and  his  infant  son,  had  selected  a 
resting-place  for  himself  and  his  family. 
In  the  burial  register  the  entry  for  the 
funeral  of  Mrs.  Adams  is  as  follows: 
"Aug.  21,  1848.  Buried  in  this  ground 
Sarah  Flower  Adams  daughter  of  the  late 
Benjamin  &  Eliza  Flower  who  died  in 
London,  Aug.  14.  J.  P.  Malleson,  A.B,"^ 
Mrs.  Adams'  hymn  "  He  sendeth  sun,  he 
sendeth  shower,"  was  sung  at  the  service 
as  it  had  been  at  the  funeral  of  her  sister 
Eliza  two  years  before.  On  the  side  of 
the  tombstone  are  the  words: 

They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives 
And  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided. 


*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Young,  of  Harlow,  for  a 
transcript  of  this  entry.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  Malleson  was 
minister  of  the  Brighton  Unitarian  Church  1829-1859. 
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WRITINGS    OF   SARAH   FLOWER   ADAMS 

Numerous    poems    on    social    and    political    subjects 
principally    written    for    the     Anti-Corn-Law     League: 
excerpts  from  the  poems  are  to  be  found  in  Lectures  to  the 
Working  Classes,  by  W.  J.  Fox,  vol.  4.  Lecture  ix. 
Contributions  to  the  Monthly  Repository — 


pp. 
pp. 
pp. 
pp. 


1834  Pi'ose.     "  The  Luxembourg  " 

' '  The  Welsh  Wanderer  ' 
"  The  Three  Visits  " 
"  Buy  Images  " 
Poems.    "  Songs  of  the  Month  "  (March) 

(July) 
(October) 
(Nov.) 
183s  Prose.     "  A  Chapter  on  Chimneys  "     pp. 
"  Charade  Drama  "  ...     pp. 

"  An  Evening  with  Charles 

Lamb  and  Coleridge  "       pp. 
"  The  Actress  "      pp.    460-475, 

"An  Odd  Subject"         ...     pp. 
Poems.    "  A  Portrait  " 

"Ruth"      

"To  an  Invalid,  with  some 

Violets "  ...         ...     pp. 

"  Morning,  Noon,  and  Night  " 
"  The  Dead  Grasshopper  " 
Lines    suggested    by    Mac- 
ready's  "  Hamlet  "    ... 


S4-63 
514-520 

724-733 
756-762 
p.  203 
p.  51 
p.  717 
p.  762 

57-59 
122-133 

162-168 
514-530, 
571-591 
795-802 

p.  56 
p.  204 

258-259 
p.  562 
p.  675 

P-749 
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1836  Prose.     "  York    Minster    and     the 

Forest  Bugle  "  ...     pp.    38-43 

"  Valentine's  Day  "  ...     pp.    94-106 


1836  "A  Summer  Recollection."  (A  tribute  to  Eliza 
Flower;  describes  the  Craven  Hill  home.) 
First  printed  in  Moncure  D.  Conway's  "  Cen- 
tenary of  the  South  Place  Society,"  1894. 
Appendix  II.     pp.  153-159 

1841   "  Vivia  Perpetua."     A  Dramatic  Poem. 

Hymns  appearing  in    "  Hymns  and   Anthems," 
compiled  by  W.  J.  Fox. 

1845  "The  Roj'al  Progress,  in  Seven  Cantos,  a  Legend 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight."  Appeared  in  The 
Illuminated  Magazine,  edited  by  W.  J.  Linton. 
This  poem  was  written  about  the  year  1830, 
but  may  have  been  considerably  revised  for 
publication. 

1841;  "The  Flock  at  the  Fountain:  a  Catechism.'* 
(When  this  was  first  published  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  now  available  appended  to  the  short 
memoir  of  Sarah  Flower  Adams  by  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Bridell  Fox.  Christian  Life  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Fetter  Lane,  E.C.). 
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Contents: — 

Chap.  I. — ^The  history  and  development  of  Church  Music.    The  period 
Plain  Song.    The  work  of  Hucbald,  Guido  of  Arezzo,  Franco  of  Cologi 
Polyphonic  period.       German     chorals.      Luther,  Merbecke,  Tall 
Purcell.    Subsequent  decline  from  the  high  level  reached  during  t! 
period  A.D.  1560-1700. 
Chap.  II. — Hymns  and  Tunes.    Hymns  dependent  on  music  for  their  quici 
ening  power.    Sternhold  and  Hopkins.    Tate  and  Brady.    Poverty  i 
English  hymnody  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.    Watt 
Doddridge,   Cowper,   Montgomery,   the   two   Wesleys.    Influence   c 
music  on  hymn  structure.    Dykes,   Goss,   Sullivan,    Stainer,    Barnby 
Hymn  tunes  to  avoid.    A  plea  for  simple  harmonies.    What  the  ministe 
can  do. 
Chap.  III. — Choir  and  Organ.    Good  congregational  singing  the  primary  aim 
Careful  selection  of  choir  voices.    Proper  balancing  of  parts.    Th 
choir  as  a  Guild  of  Service.    The  organ;    its  due  subordination;   it 
limitations.    The  organist ;  his  excesses  and  his  defects ;  his  reasonabli 
service.    The  minister;  what  he  ought  to  know;  what  he  should  do  am 
what  he  should  not  do.    The  choice  of  hymn  tunes.    Rhythmic  corres- 
pondence.   The  misplaced  accent. 
Chap.  IV. — Chants,  Responses,  Anthems.  Chanting,  the  most  difficult  pari 
of   Church   Music.    Gregorian   and   Anglican   chants.    Lack   of   any 
authority  on  pointing.    Work  of  Ouseley,  Monk,  and  Curwen.    Rules 
applicable    to   all    chanting.    Responses    and    their   musical    settings. 
Anthems.    History  of  English  anthems  divided  into  three  periods.    The 
simpler  anthems.    Conditions  of  effective  rendering. 
Tliis  volume  was  written  in  the  hope  that  it  might  persuade  leaders  of 
public  worship  to  take  a  more  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  music  of  the 
church.     The  writer  considered  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  have  beautiful 
music  even  under  the  frequently  unfavourable  conditions  of  the  small  Noncon- 
formist place  of  worship.    There  can  be  but  few  ministers  that  will  not  receive 
considerable  help  from  a  perusal  of  the  book. 
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